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THE DUTIES OF THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 



HERBERT S. WEET 
Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, New York 



In the light of the increased demands which are coming upon 
the public schools in the days that are ahead, the topic under dis- 
cussion is one that may well be considered. It would be difficult 
to find any feature of school organization in which a greater range 
of varying practices is to be found than the one suggested by this 
subject. The easy thing to do and the very natural thing to do is 
to continue perpetuating the kind of organization which we have 
had in the past. The exceedingly difficult thing to do is to face 
the future and so readjust our school organization as most effec- 
tively to meet its needs. No single problem in this connection is 
more important than that which has to do with the place of the 
principal in the organization of the elementary school. 

First of all no discussion of the duties of a principal will be of 
much value that does not establish at the outset the relation that 
should exist between the principal and central school authorities. 
Every duty prescribed for the principal implies working conditions 
that make possible the proper discharge of that duty. 

Not many years ago a superintendent of schools, who had had a 
large and successful experience, stated that the greatest problem 
of the superintendent was that of knowing how actually to get 
things accomplished in the several schools in view of the fact that 
each school had a principal through whom the superintendent was 
obliged to work. This very adequately expresses one conception 
of the relation of the principal to central school authorities. All 
the wisdom is found at the center and the great problem consists in 
knowing how to get this wisdom to the circumference through these 
non-conductors — the school principals. Having had an experience 
of upwards of ten years in principalship work, I was by no means 
ready to accept such an evaluation of the duties of the principal as 
was implied in this statement. Today, after an equal length of time 
as a superintendent of schools, I am farther than ever from accepting 
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it. More and more it seems to me that we must work to the prin- 
ciple of expecting and providing for an initiative and a leadership 
from the elementary school principal that the above conception 
absolutely ignores. It is no argument whatever to claim that 
elementary-school principals at the present time are unequal to 
strong, constructive educational leadership. As a rule they have 
not been selected for such a task, they have not been working under 
conditions that brought out to the full their inherent powers, and 
they have not been paid salaries that made it possible for them to 
enter the larger fields of study and training required. Not infre- 
quently, even in comparatively large systems, the principal of the 
school is essentially a teacher. Minor time arrangements are made 
for him to adjust matters of discipline, to make requisitions for 
supplies, and to prepare the required reports. In so far as the prime 
aim for such an arrangement is to keep the principal in close touch 
with actual teaching processes, the end is commendable. But it 
is a mistaken policy. The principal of an elementary school who is 
allowed anything like fair working conditions will gain a better and 
a truer knowledge of teaching processes through sympathetically 
and constructively observing and working with his teachers than 
through all the classroom teaching which he can possibly do. 

Do we believe, then, that the principal of an elementary school 
should be privileged and required to exercise initiative and leader- 
ship, or do we believe that his duties are confined largely to carrying 
out the orders of central school authorities? In one sense this is 
the crux of the whole question. It is our own belief that our ele- 
mentary schools cannot be made to approximate their full power 
except as we expect this leadership from the principal and make 
provision for it. Central supervision, valuable as it is when rightly 
done, can never solve the problem. Many systems have been 
increasingly working toward a realization of all that this conception 
of the principal implies. They have relieved him from all teaching. 
They have provided, so far as conditions have made it possible, 
some clerical help for routine matters. They have increased salaries 
to the point where they are now in a position to command real 
leadership on the part of elementary-school principals. They have, 
in some cases, provided the individual school with a wide-awake 
and experienced teacher who can give her whole time, under the 
direction of the principal, to studying the real educational problems 
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of the school and of the community. In these and in other ways 
they have increasingly recognized that the great function of the 
school superintendent is not to direct principals but to secure for 
them, to the very limit of his power, the conditions required for 
enabling them to work out the problems of their schools. In no 
place, however, have the implications of this conception been fully 
realized. But a discussion of this subject at the present time has 
no place if it is wholly or even largely confined to a formulation of 
existing practices. Its only merit will be in suggesting the type of 
thing toward which we need to work. 

The great fundamental duty of the principal is to make of his 
school an institution in which, to the greatest extent possible, the 
real ends of public education in this country of ours are being 
realized. We shall not all be ready to accept this. We would 
agree that the real ends of public education, as we are more and 
more clearly coming to see them, are to produce young men and 
women who will catch the clearest possible conception of their 
duties in a democracy like ours, who will go out with a will to meet 
and accept those duties, and who will have the physical, mental, 
and moral strength required to discharge them. But to claim 
that the responsibility for realizing these ends rests so largely upon 
the principal of the school is a claim which will at once be challenged. 
It implies a degree of initiative and leadership on the part of the 
elementary-school principal which in common practice we do not 
expect and we do not make possible. 

It is obviously impossible, within the space limit of this paper, 
to do more than sketch some of the major duties that grow out of 
this one fundamental obligation of the school principal. All such 
duties, however, may be comprehended under two general heads. 
The first will embrace those three fields of thought in which the 
principal must work if he is to have that essential knowledge re- 
quired for conducting a really effective school. 

Every school has the lives of its boys and girls with their need for 
training and consequent development along physical, mental, and 
moral lines. The laws of this development form the great constant 
of school activity. The fundamental physical powers are the same 
in principle in all children and the laws by which those powers are 
developed are the same for all ages. At least in theory and increas- 
ingly in practice, we are coming to accept the proposition that no 
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matter what the angle may be from which we view the function of 
the public school, it must concern itself very directly and consciously 
with the physical and moral, as well as with the mental life of the 
child. Positive physical health as opposed to freedom from disease 
has not yet taken possession of us as an end in school life, but the 
time is very rapidly coming when this will be a goal. In other words, 
the public school will be approximating its full power when it is 
developing each child to something like the full, all-round stature 
of that child. But even this statement implies what we all know to 
exist, a vast difference in degrees of potential development. Our 
special classes for various types of children are a very frank recogni- 
tion through our school organization that these limitations exist. 
More and more as we come to know the laws in each sphere of 
development and work in accordance with those laws, we shall come 
to something like an approach to the development of each child to 
to the limit of its capacity. But, nevertheless, there is a limit. 
Furthermore, these powers are affected for better or for worse by 
many other agencies than the school, and the school is affecting 
through these children many other individuals than the child itself. 
All this simply means that one duty of the principal is to be the 
leader in the most intelligent and comprehensive study possible of 
the needs, capacities, and limitations of the pupils of his school. 
No intelligent or comprehensive search can be made to discover 
these factors without a knowledge of the home and the community 
conditions. The time is rapidly passing when the individual school 
will confine itself simply to formal teaching processes in large mass 
units to the children who come within its doors. One of the compre- 
hensive and significant duties of the principal, then, is to know the 
capacities and limitations of the pupils of his school, to know the 
laws by which these constant powers are to be developed, and to 
know the nature of the influence which outside home and com- 
munity life are having upon this development to the end that they 
may be reinforced or offset as the case may be by the influence of 
the school. 

The school not only has the lives of these boys and girls with 
their need for development, but it also has its definitely organized 
body of knowledge which is to play its part in that development. 
This is clearly one of the important variables. The extent to which 
it is made a constant, however, in courses of study as they are 
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formulated and in textbooks as they have been published, is only 
too well known. As we face the future of public education in this 
country, who can estimate the value of this variable in the so-called 
work of reconstruction? Is the organized body of knowledge that 
is being used by the school for the training and development of 
these children precisely the body that ought to be used in each 
case? Never since the days of Herbert Spencer has the question, 
"What knowledge is of most worth?" had so important a bearing 
on our public-school procedure as it has today. What knowledge is 
of most worth in history, whether that history be the simple histor- 
ical elements of our own country or the more advanced types of 
history that are to be found in our secondary schools? Is this 
knowledge to continue to be so unrelated to our own country and 
to our own personal problems as it has been in the past? What is to 
be the organized body of knowledge which can be most intelligently 
and effectively used for this work of developing the physical body? 
These and questions of a similar type are to be of even greater 
importance in the future than they have been in the past. We may 
very properly regard it as the never-ending study of relative values. 
If our principal is to be privileged and required to exercise that 
initiative and leadership needed to make of his school an institu- 
tion in which, to the greatest degree possible, the ends of public 
education are being realized, then, one of his major duties is bound 
to be that of pursuing the subject suggested in this connection. 
And the important thing is not so much that the principal shall 
have reached any particular degree of accomplishment in this 
field as it is that he shall be actually conscious of this as one of his 
duties and that he shall keep up a sustained interest in a study of 
this particular field. 

But, we have as a third factor our ways of procedure in which 
this organized body of knowledge is to be used by the teacher in 
accomplishing the ends of education in her work with the children. 
Is a given teacher, through her methods of instruction, actually 
securing the training values which the subject or topic has, or is 
she simply engaged in that process which is so easily recognized, 
the process of transferring certain knowledge to the end that a 
given examination may be passed? Of course, no one would claim 
that even this successful transfer can be made without resulting in 
the exercise and consequent development of certain powers of the 
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growing child. But is the process simply reaching one power, or 
is the teacher conscious of the various powers not only that can be 
reached but that must be reached if the knowledge is either to serve 
its real purpose as knowledge, or to bring that growth through the 
exercise involved in securing and assimilating it? In other words, 
methods of procedure in the use of every factor of the schoolroom 
that bears upon the education of the child constitute the third 
great field out of which a multitude of detailed duties grow. The 
teacher's method of housekeeping, her methods of discipline, her 
methods of imparting instruction, in short, her methods of using all 
the materials of the school in this work of education must be a sub- 
ject the responsibility for becoming familiar with which rests upon 
the principal as the leader of the school. 

To some one or more of these three factors, then, we must relate 
every duty that the principal of the school has so far as the essen- 
tials of knowledge are concerned. Even under the most favorable 
conditions there will be many things to interrupt him in his search 
in these fields. On his part, however, there should and must be 
the disposition to regard no other accomplishment as compensating 
for his failure to make progress along these three lines. And on 
our part we owe it to him to make the conditions of his work as 
favorable as we can possibly make them, and to remember that no 
other one of our accomplishments can compensate for our failure 
to give just this assistance to the principal in every possible way. 
This help we shall give through central supervision whose great 
work it is to assist by bringing to the individual school that wisdom 
from the larger field which the principal brings to the individual 
teacher. We shall help by reducing so far as we can, consistently, 
the multitude of demands made by the central office and by grant- 
ing some clerical assistance for the fulfilling of such demands as 
must necessarily be made. We shall help by releasing, from time 
to time, that conspicuously strong teacher in his building, whom 
principal and teachers alike respect and follow, to study the elements 
required for progress in each of these three great fields, and to assist 
in making progress in these and in other ways. In short, we shall 
be on the alert to make the working conditions of the principal as 
favorable as local resources make possible. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the above discussion 
implies that the only person in the school upon whom a respon- 
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sibility rests for knowing the needs of pupils and studying the factors 
involved in their education is the principal of the school. But it is 
true that in this work the school principal is the leader and that as 
a rule there will be nothing like representative and systematic 
study of these problems on the part of teachers except as the princi- 
pal is leading. This is the most natural thing in the world, for as 
a rule our teachers are consciously striving to reach the standards 
set by the principal of the school if only the principal by his own 
industry and sincerity is ready to take the lead. But if the securing 
of an increasingly strong grasp on each of the three factors above 
referred to is a duty of the school principal, and if that grasp is 
valueless except as it is used under his leadership for realizing the 
ends of education in his school, then another field of duties must 
grow out of his relations to those with whom he is directly related 
in this work of leadership — the teachers of the school. Here again, 
his great fundamental duty, and the one from which many detailed 
duties emerge, is to develop the teachers under his charge into 
strong, capable teachers, and to keep alive within them the desire 
for professional growth. Every teacher who goes into the school 
building to take up teaching as a vocation has a right to expect the 
kind of help that will develop her into a strong and capable teacher 
and that will keep alive within her the desire for professional 
growth. And it is the plain duty of the principal, primarily, to see 
that this right is respected. The whole defense of our graded 
salary schedule is to be found in the fact that a certain period of 
time is required for the inexperienced teacher to develop profession- 
ally through actual experience in the classroom. The one absolutely 
indispensable factor in this development is the right kind of a 
principal. When the teacher's right and his duty in this regard 
are properly met, the community will have an effective school. 
There is a prevailing tendency on the part of principals to expect 
that the teachers who come to their buildings shall be completely 
finished products. This is no different in principle, however, from 
the tendency of the teacher to expect all the pupils of the grade 
which she receives to be trained according to her standards, or the 
tendency of the superintendent to expect that the principals whom 
he selects shall be so trained and experienced as to require none of 
his time or assistance. 
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Among the duties which grow out of the proper discharge of this 
one fundamental duty are some that are very obvious and yet 
experience, nevertheless, shows the need of keeping them before 
us. First of all there is the duty of frankness. It is safe to say 
that practically all the embarrassing situations and strained relations 
that often develop between the principal of a school and the teacher 
whose work he questions occur out of the failure at the very outset 
to discharge this simple duty of frankness. It is, furthermore, the 
business of the principal to take the initiative in establishing this 
relation of a frank interchange of opinion between principal and 
teacher. For the principal to assume that the teacher will come to 
him when troubles arise for which she needs to come, or only when 
he summons her for adverse criticism, is to pave the way at the very 
outset for a most improper discharge of this fundamental duty of 
developing teachers. This matter of being frank, and yet, at the 
same time, of so convincing the individual of your desire to help 
that the frankness does not hurt, is a delicate task. But it is a 
task that can be performed, and in the great majority of cases will 
be performed, if the principal at the very outset establishes the right 
working relations with the individual teacher by a frank discussion 
of what the working conditions are to be. Again the principal owes it 
to the teacher to sense her needs and not ignore the fact that she 
has needs except as she may take the initiative in coming to present 
them. There is something wrong either with the principal or with 
the conditions under which he is obliged to work if he cannot, 
through his daily contact with the teacher in the classroom, sense 
her need of help with reference to some feature of method, or an 
understanding of some part of the curriculum, or other equally 
essential things. As he must sense these needs, so he must know 
how to meet them. Someone has said, in substance, that next in 
value to knowing a thing is knowing where to find it. Practically 
every city school, and certainly every city school system in which 
the working conditions have been at all favorable, has in its actual 
teaching force all the wisdom required for bringing that school or 
system to a high degree of excellence if only adequate means can 
be found of detecting that wisdom, organizing it, and thereby mak- 
ing it available, and then inspiring teachers with a desire to use 
such contributions. But if this working relation of sympathetic 
frankness has been established, and if the principal is constantly 
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reinforcing the consciousness of the teacher with his desire to help by 
sensing her needs through the kind of observation which his daily 
contact with her makes possible, then there will be no doubt as to 
the desire of the teacher to use such contributions as the principal 
may bring. He should then know where in his building to look for 
the help with which to meet these varying needs for the professional 
development of the teacher. He should, furthermore, know where 
in the system to look for this kind of help. This knowledge will 
come through his regarding visits to other schools in the system 
not simply as a privilege, but as a duty. It will, furthermore, come 
through central supervision, for as the principal brings to the 
individual teacher the experience gained from the larger field of 
the school, so central supervision will bring to the principal the 
experience gained from the larger field of the system. 

There is one other duty which the principal has to his teachers 
and that is to protect them from the incompetent teacher who lacks 
either the ability or disposition to grow out of her incompetence. 
The great body of our teachers are loyal men and women. They 
are devoted to their tasks and they are rendering a service to the 
community which is bound to be increasingly appreciated as the 
days go on. Such a body of teachers in any school have a right 
to be protected from the weak and the incompetent, who are a 
gross injustice to the boys and girls in their grade and who reflect 
discredit upon the teaching group with which they are allied. It 
seldom happens, of course, when any principal has either the power 
of determining the teachers who shall come into his school or the 
formal right of terminating the services of the weak and the incom- 
petent. But the principal is the only person who through daily con- 
tact knows the history of the individual and who, therefore, knows 
how properly to interpret the work of any teacher for a given hour 
or day in terms of that history rather than as an isolated event. 
The call of the future is for the type of principal who is able to 
meet this most important responsibility and for working conditions 
that will make it possible for him to exercise the responsibility 
imposed. 

In concluding it seems necessary once more to call attention to 
the fact that this discussion is aimed to be neither a simple formula- 
tion of existing practices nor a visionary scheme impossible of 
fulfilment. These are certainly the two extremes which all of us 
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would wish to avoid. But more and more the great body of our 
children are being educated in our city centers. In some way we 
must remove the handicap that so often comes to this city center 
after it has attained a certain size. How large can a school be and 
yet have its work effectively done? How large can a city be and yet 
have effective schools? Of course, there is no answer to either 
question because of the varying factors that enter. In so far, how- 
ever, as we look to central supervision as the great and practically 
only power for unifying and in other ways keeping our schools 
effective, we are doomed to disappointment. This does not, in the 
least, underestimate the highly important and indispensable service 
which central supervision must render. By the very nature of the 
case, however, if we enlarge that supervision to the point where we 
have anything like a sufficient staff to establish the close working 
relations with teachers that are essential for intelligent and construc- 
tive leadership, we shall enlarge it to the point where we have one 
of the general type represented by the principal in each and every 
school. And this is precisely the supervising principal whose 
place and duties we have been attempting to discuss. 



